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Should 18-Year-Olds Be Allowed To Vote? 


Announcer: 


Tonight’s Town Meeting is com- 
ing to you from the campus of 
Wagner Lutheran College on Sta- 
ten Island, New York, high above 
busy New York harbor. 

Wagner College was established 
in 1883 in Rochester, New York, 
and moved to its present 72-acre 
campus in 1918. Here, on Grymes 
Hill, 400 feet above sea level, the 
first building was the ancestral 
home of Sir Edward Cunard, who 
had selected this site because it 
overlooked the harbor and the Nar- 
rows, through which his ships 
sailed to all quarters of the globe. 

Today, Wagner is a fully ac- 
credited liberal arts college offer- 
ing a wide variety of programs to 
meet its students’ needs. They may 
secure a two-year associate di- 
ploma or a four-year bachelor’s de- 
gree in any one of twenty fields, 
including nursing. 

Although the students live in a 
quiet picturesque atmosphere, 
within an hour they may be in the 
heart of New York City. Wagner 
thus offers the advantages of easy 
access to the cultural offerings of 
New York as well as the normal 
college activities of a typical 
American campus. 

And now here to preside over 
the discussion tonight is our mod- 
erator, James F. Murray, Jr. 


PAoderator Murray: 

During the presidential campaign 
G 1952, both General Eisenhower 
gad Governor Stevenson advocated 
reducing the voting age below the 
faditional level of 21 years. The 
Tresident has since embodied his 
“Proposal in a State of the Union 
\ Paessage specifically recommending 
| fiat Congress act to set the vot- 
‘tg age at 18. 
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Since nearly six and one half 
million young Americans would 
be affected, the presidential sug- 
gestion has excited widespread in- 
terest and debate—perhaps more 
intense among those over 21 than 
among those who would acquire 
benefits from the change. 

Since the Constitution contains 
no provisions concerning voting 
qualifications of American citizens, 
but leaves it up to the individual 
states, it would require not only 
congressional enactment, but also 
approval of three fourths of the 
state legislatures for the President’s 
proposal to be ratified as an amend- 
ment to the supreme law of the 
land. 

Among the nations of the world, 
only a handful — Russia, Japan, 
Uruguay, Brazil, Argentina, and 
Turkey—permit citizens under 21 
to vote. The rest, including the 
vast proportion of the democracies, 
adhere to the traditional standard. 
In the United States, Georgia 
alone has lowered the minimum 
to 18. 

During this session of Congress, 
the tempo of the controversy has 
quickened with the opponents of 
the measure objecting that pro- 
found dangers may result from 
swelling the ranks of the electorate 
with what they describe as “im- 
pressionable minors’ who may 
easily succumb to the lures of 
demagoguery and emotion, while 
the advocates of the lower voting 
age insist that those who are old 
enough to fight are old enough io 
vote. 

Tonight America’s Town Meet- 
ing is proud to present two dis- 
tinguished leaders of American 
thought to discuss this very vital 
topic. Our first speaker is Rep- 
resentative Kenneth B. Keating, 


Republican from Rochester, New 
York, and a member of the House 
Judiciary Committee. 


Congressman Keating: 


Thank you very much, Mr. 
Murray. 

It seems to me that competency, 
not arithmetic, should govern the 
extension of the franchise. An 18- 
year-old today has wider knowledge 
of local, national, and world prob- 
lems and has greater maturity of 
judgment than his grandfather had 
at 21. This generalization would 
apply to nine tenths of our youth. 
Improved educational facilities and 
their wider use have been impor- 
tant contributing causes to this re- 
sult. Anyone who has enjoyed the 
stimulating experience of appearing 
before youth groups such as this 
one here tonight knows that their 
questions are penetrating and 
searching to a degree every bit the 
equal of their elders. 

We call upon 18-year-olds to 
defend their country. An 18-year- 
old wage-earner has the same tax 
deductions from his pay envelope 
to help run the government as does 
his father. If he transgresses the 
law, he is held fully accountable. 
He has all the duties, responsibili- 
ties, and obligations that go with 
citizenship. He should be per- 
mitted to have a voice in the 
selection of those who are to 
govern and act for him. 

Modern science has added many 
years to the life span. As a re- 
sult, each year there are more and 
more voters in the older “age” 
brackets. In order to even that up, 
in order to obtain a true cross- 
section of the thinking of adult 
Americans, it is desirable to add 
also to the number of younger 
voters. 


There is no magic in the figure 
21. In Roman days, young men 


at the age of 18 began their par- 
ticipation in public affairs. 

To lower the voting age will en- 
courage young people to take an 
earlier interest in the important 
problems facing the world, their ' 
nation, their state, and their in- 
dividual localities. True, they will 
be harder to regiment. They will 
do more thinking for themselves. 
The party machines may have a 
harder time with them. But when 
it comes to voting, why isn’t that 
all to the good? 


Mr. Murray: Thank you very 
much, Representative Keating. 
Now, taking the contrary position, 
we are very happy and pleased to 
present America’s distinguished au- 
thor and lecturer, Miss Fannie 
Hurst. (Applause) I was about to 
add that Miss Hurst, in addition 
to her very distinguished literary 
career, was by presidential appoint- 
ment a delegate for the United 
States to the United Nations World 
Health Assembly which met in 1952. 
in Geneva. 


Miss Hurst: 


Thank you, Mr. Murray. Tm. 
going to begin with a springboard. 
If a man is old enough to fight, he 
is old enough to vote. That is al- 
most a cliché by now, and like a 
broken record, this phrase spins- 
around a_ growingly imminent- 
question, “Shall the 18-year-olds be 
allowed to vote?” Its obvious fal-. 
lacy, however, is that the man who | 
is old enough to fight at 18 and 
the man who is old enough to vote. 
at 18 don’t rate comparison. 

The soldier isn’t called upon to 
think for himself, to any extent. 
His decisions are handed to him. 
The voter is required to think for 
himself, at least theoretically. The 
dreary fact that millions of them 
think with their emotions or dance 
to the be-bop music of the politi-. 
cians is no reason to add the 18-. 


year-old girl and boy voter who is 
not disqualified but dangerously apt 
to be unqualified. 


Surely you recall how masses of 
18-year-old young ladies were ap- 
praising the recent and defeated 
United States presidential candi- 
date from Illinois as “too divine 
for words,” and “simply out of this 
world.” It’s not how old is 18, 
but how wise is 18? Not how 
smart is 18, but how ready is 18? 


Now, about here, someone is 
more than likely to query, “But 
what about the arbritary age of 
21? Do those three additional 
years guarantee the wisdom?” Alas, 
they do not. That raises another 
question outside tonight’s consider- 
ation; mainly, is age, no matter 
what age, an adequate yardstick 
by which to measure qualifications 
for the privilege, I say, privilege, 
of voting? 

But to revert to 18. Now, to- 
day’s 18-sters appear to be uncon- 
troversially smarter than _ yester- 
year’s. Exposed to new and re- 
markable avenues of education, 
communication, transportation, the 
products of improved nutrition, 
health and social progress, today’s 
crop of youth may reasonably be 
voted a better package than yes- 
terday’s. But unless smartness, 
precocity, and virtuosity flow into 
the ocean of wisdom, they remain. 
just smartness, precocity, 
virtuosity. 


Wisdom is not usually or neces- 
sarily acquired in the classroom, 
om the debating team, on the youth 
radio panel, or even on the battle- 
field, but in a spaceless area known 
ag time—T-I-M-E. There’s already 
sefficient “green, underdone think- 
jez inherent in our voting 
‘Masses without adding to the down- 
peal. The politicians with axes to 
gpind who want the 18-year-old 
woe see in it certain advantages. 


ands 


Catch them young, while they are 
more easily impressionable and 
leaping from crag to crag of this 
ism and that ism. 

Do you remember the political 
status of your own theories when 
you were 18? Do you remember 
their stabilities? Do you know 
how often they have changed since 
then into more mature thinking? 
Bernard Shaw uttered more than 
a smiting-word-at-any-price when 
he observed that, “It’s a pity that 
youth should be wasted on the 
young.” 

Hazards apparent to the naked 
eye are imminent in the plan to 
place in 18-year-old hands, how- 
ever capable, the solemn heritage 
of the vote. The closest analogy 
to this vote is the more-or-less 
recent woman vote, and should be 
closely studied. Youth movements 
come and go, and their contribu- 
tions, usually pyrotechnical, flare 
like sky rockets and drop only a 
shower of fireworks and a stick. 

Eighteen years is just not suf- 
ficient time to take on the patina 
of wisdom, but it is plenty of time 
in which to take on the veneer of 


cleverness. How old is 18? It is 
ten years plus eight. 
And last, but not least, it is 


important to note that with all the 
sound and all the fury, the 18-year- 
old’s voice has scarcely been lifted 
in behalf of its voting privilege. 
Mr. Murray: Thank you very 
much, Miss Fannie Hurst. Con- 
gressman Keating, I noticed that 
you appeared to be taking excep- 
tion to some of Miss Hurst’s re- 
marks during her statements. 
Congressman Keating: That's 
right. I was very much interested 
in Miss Hurst’s clincher at the 
end, in which she said to prove 
that the 18-year-olds were sound, 
they had not lifted their voice in 
behalf of the voting privilege. It 


seems to me, according to her 
theories, that proves how sound 
they are—that they are not swayed 
by emotion, but are reasoning this 
thing out for themselves. It seems 
to me that it does violence to the 
remainder of her argument. 

She pointed out that the ability 
to vote, or true wisdom, is not 
acquired only in the classroom, or 
on the battlefield, but in a space- 
less area known as time. Now, I 
would substitute for “time” the 
word “experience.” It seems to 
me that at the pace at which we 
are living today, 18-year-olds get 
more experience than they did a 
generation or two generations ago. 
My daughter is 20, and I think 
that at age 18 she had as much 
experience with various public 
affairs. She was better equipped 
to reach a conclusion as to whom 
she wanted to have as governor, 
or at least as well, as I was at 21. 


Mr. Murray: Miss Hurst, I 
notice you have been making notes, 
too, and would you care to indi- 
cate your lack of agreement with 
Congressman Keating ? 

‘Miss Hurst: Yes, I would, be- 
cause I think we need a great deal 
of definition here. I don’t know 
what the Congressman means by 
experience. According to my idea 
of experience, it is not spectator 
experience that is going to add to 
youth the maturity I’m discussing. 

The kind of experience to which 
youth is now exposed is magnificent 
in contrast to the kind of experi- 
ence to which we were exposed, 
but it is not the experience of the 
arena. It isn’t rubbing shoulders 
with circumstance. It isn’t walk- 
ing down the aisle of defeat. It 
isn’t being able to compare, 
through personal experience and 
the kind of patina that comes with 
years, yesterday with today, and 
to prophesy and prognosticate ‘to- 


day with tomorrow. It’s a theoreti- 
cal experience, Congressman. 


Congressman Keating: Accord- 
ing to that theory, a person all 
his life would become better 
equipped to vote. J don’t accept | 
that. I don’t think that I am any 
better able to vote today than I 
was 20 years ago. I don’t accept 
the fact that people at 80 are- 
better able to cast their vote than 
people of 40. They have had more 
experience during all that time. 

The part of Miss Hurst’s thesis 
with which I took issue was her 
use of the word time. I don't 
think that time alone should be the | 
yardstick. JI think it has got to 
be how much a person gleans out § 
of the time he has lived. Many 
people have had more experience 
and are better equipped in a five- § 
year period to reach conclusions | 
than other people in 15 years. 

I realize that we are here deal- § 
ing with a subject that is pretty } 
hard to put your finger on, but | 
if we were starting out today, 
afresh, and didn’t have all the/ 
tradition about us regarding the } 
age 21, I doubt seriously whether } 
we would pick the age 21 as the | 
one when we were going to place j 
upon a person the responsibility | 
of casting a vote. : 

Miss Hurst: Congressman, I) 
think you overlook entirely what 
I predicated some of my remarks! 
on. I said—and I said it was a) 
discussion ‘for another program— | 
I said so far as the age yardstick’ 
is concerned, I don’t think it is. 
an adequate one at best, whether 
it is 18, or 30, or 40, for qualifica- 
tion for voting. I think inherent! 
in the problem of voting are more 
serious considerations, but age is 
all we have to work with. There-' 
fore, we must think along the line) 
of that particular area of discussion.| 


Congressman Keating: Well, i 


agree, of course, that, first, a cer- 
tain degree of literacy should be 
required, and nearly all of our 
states, as I understand it, do have 
some literacy requirements for vot- 
ing now. I feel in that regard, 
and the figures bear it out, that 
there are more of the 18 and 19- 
year-olds still in school today than 
there were a few years ago. I 
happen to have the figures. In 
1947, 24 per cent of the young 
people of the ages of 18 and 19 
were still in school, whereas today 
it is 28.8 per cent. 


Mr. Murray: May I add on that 
point, Congressman and Miss 
Hust? Do you feel that the 18- 
year-olds of today are more mature 
or less mature than the 18-year- 
olds of decades ago, when the 21- 
year-old standard was adopted? 


Miss Hurst: If I may answer 
that, I again am taking issue with 
words. I think he is undoubtedly 
smarter. Now, maturity. Again, 
I must go into that area, Congress- 
man, known as time. I don’t 
mean by time a vacuum. I mean 
a day-by-day climbing of a per- 
sonality, that growth that goes with 
the business of living. Whether 
his experiences are particularly 
Strategic or not is not important. 
He is living in the world, he is 
tubbing shoulders with the good 
and the bad. I therefore think 
that inevitably today’s youth, re- 
leased into the world earlier, 
marrying earlier, going to wars, is 
smarter. He is certainly shoulders, 
sway and beyond, what we were. 
fut that, in my opinion, is not the 
Kind of maturity which gives him 
wisdom. 

z 

Congressman Keating: I agree 
ivat he is smarter, and I’m sure 
‘we do not differ on that. And I 
‘@s0 agree that maturity takes 
‘jore than that. But I think the 
®ligations that we throw upon our 
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young people today have also added 
to their maturity, and I use that 
word just in the sense which the 
moderator intended it. 

I believe that they are not only 
smarter but are also maturer, and 
I think this, that to give them 
this privilege, to get them 
thinking at age 18 about these im- 
portant public questions—thinking 
more than they do now—will add 
to the sum total of good citizen- 
ship, and it will make them more 
mature, and it will have that 
double-edged benefit of granting 
them the privilege and also increas- 
ing their maturity as the years go 
by. 

Miss Hurst: May I ask, Con- 
gressman, do you—or perhaps you 
escaped this phase—do you re- 
member, when you were 18, that 
you were rather a volatile thinker, 
that you climbed on to this ism 
and you climbed on to that ism? 
Mind you, I wouldn’t have it dif- 
ferent, for I think it is an in- 
evitable part of youth and this is 
a dangerous discussion to have in 
front of the huge audience of youth 
here. JI think the unstability and 
the instability of 18 is part of the 
growth. But I do not want to 
inject and project that instability 
and that uncertainty and that grop- 
ing for maturity into the laws of 
my country, as inevitably we do 
when they help us become law 
makers. 


Congressman Keating: Miss 
Hurst, with all the sincerity that 
I’m capable of, I say to you that 
every day of my life I try to re- 
member not to lose the idealism 
that I felt when I was 18 years old. 


Miss Hurst: Again, I am not 
speaking of idealism. I’m speak- 
ing of instability and unstability 
that go with aiming for an ideal 
before you are ready to realize its 
stature. 


Mr. Murray: If I may interrupt 
for just a moment and perhaps 
present our /istener question which 
is, in a sense, somewhat on the 
same point. As you may know, 
each week, Town Meeting presents 
a handsome 20-volume set of the 
American People’s Encyclopedia to 
the listener who presents the most 
provocative question pertinent to 
the subject under discussion. To- 
night’s query comes from Miss 
Lee Alvin of New York City, and 
her question is, “Can we afford the 
risk of passing legislative amend- 
ments to the Constitution, which 
may be applicable only to a con- 
temporary generation, premised on 
the possible fact that war creates 
an early maturity?” Congressman 
Keating or Miss Hurst, which of 
you care to answer that first? 


Miss Hurst: Well, I, of course, 
find it very difficult to accept the 
premise that this is the outgrowth 
of war. This has been a very 
frequently recurring question. It 
has come up time and time again. 
I don’t think it is premised on 
war, and therefore I think the ques- 


tion is invalidated by its very 
nature, if I may say so. 
Congressman Keating: Well, I 


more or less agree with Miss Hurst. 
I do agree with President Eisen- 
hower that a young man who is 
called upon to defend his coun- 
try should have the privilege of 
voting. I think that is a sound 
judgment, but it is more in the 
nature of an emotional argument. 
I don’t consider it the strongest 
argument for 18-year-olds voting. 
We hope, and all of us pray, that 
that situation is temporary. 

I don’t look upon this as a tem- 
porary problem. My principal 
reason for feeling that 18-year-olds 
should have the vote is because 
they have all the other obligations 
of citizenship, and because through 


our educational media they have 
acquired a wisdom and a maturity 
which they did not have at 18 a 
generation or two ago. That is 
the sound basis, and that is some- 
thing that won’t change through 
the years. It is not a temporary 
matter. 


Mr. Murray: Well, here at 
Wagner College during the past 
few weeks, Miss Hurst and Con- 
gressman Keating, the students 
have participated in a campus 
essay contest. A poll also was 
taken of 300 students. 148 of them 
voted in favor of lowering the 
voting age below 21 and 156 were 
opposed. 

Now, on the stage tonight, are 
the two students who submitted 
the winning essays, and I should 
like to call first upon Miss Joanne 
Judd, a sophomore at Wagner, 
majoring in Chemistry. Miss Judd, 
I believe you have a question for 
Congressman Keating. 


Miss Judd: Congressman Keat- | 
ing do you believe there is any 
basic desire on the part of young 
people to have the right to vote? 
If they don’t want this vote, why 
is the issue being pushed? 


Congressman Keating: Yes, Miss 
Judd, I do. The vote here in Wag- 
ner College really rather surprised ‘} 
me. Apparently a small percentage "} 
voted against it rather than for it. 
There is among young people gen- 
erally, I think, a very widespread | 
desire for the vote. In the House 
of Representatives, among the pages 
there, a poll was taken, and they 
voted three to one in favor of hay- | 
ing the right to vote at 18. 

However, I do not think the 
wishes of the 18-year-olds are the 
sole criterion. When we gave | 
women the right to vote, there | 
were many women in this country © 
who didn’t want it. A 

I think we must look at this — 


from the point of view of what is 
best for our country, and I stress, 
again, the argument that there are 
more and more older people vot- 
ing all the time, due to the greater 
longevity in this country. In order 
to balance that off, and get a fair 
cross-section of the thinking of 
America, it is wise, also, to open 
it up at the other end. 


Miss Hurst: I must say, at this 
point, Congressman, that if any- 
thing convinced me that the 18- 
year-olders were wise enough to 
vote, it is their decision, by major- 
ity, that they don’t want it. 


Congressman Keating: Well, 
that is the argument you made in 
your presentation that they hadn’t 
lifted their voices. I think that was 
a little stronger than you intended 
it, but that they were not asking 
for it, and therefore that showed 
their sound judgment and J agree 
on that. 


Mr. Murray: Sharing the contest 
award with Miss Judd is Richard 
Prall, a Wagner senior pre-law 
student. Dick, may we have your 
question for Miss Fannie Hurst? 


Richard Prall: Miss Hurst, is it 
fair that 18 to 21-year-old indiv- 
iduals assuming adult responsi- 
bilities as bread winners, tax payers, 
and heads of families be deprived 
of adult responsibilities in govern- 
ment? 


Miss Hurst: Well, the major 
adult responsibility that the 18-year- 
eiders are asked to assume is war, 
and I have already covered that in 
My initial statement. Now, the 
fact that the 18-year-olders are tax 
ae in that circumstance, Jackie 

Dogan, at the age of 7, would 
hive been entitled to vote. So the 
gatomatic participation of a wage 
es salary earner I don’t think again 

, analogous. 
2 Certainly, 


Jackie Coogan in 


drawing a fabulous salary was en- 
joying the rights of any American 
citizen without any major effort 
on his part other than the average 
American citizen. So I think the 
analogy is rather a feeble one, if 
you don’t mind my saying so. 

Mr. Murray: Mr. Prall, were 
you Satisfied with that answer? 

Mr. Prall: I would just like to 
say that statistics show that the 
aggregate of married people, tax 
payers, and breadwinners is over 
10 million, and that is between the 
age group of 18 and 19-year-old 


individuals. That doesn’t include 
20-year-olds. So that 10 million 
people, it seems to me, seems io 


be at least one sixth of the labor 
force, and I think since they are 
between the ages of 18 and 19-years 
of age, that they should have an 
adult voice in government. 


Miss Hurst: I think you are over- 
looking there a rather important 
fact, if I may say so. Our govern- 
ment exerts a very special paternal- 
ism toward the G.I. who has 
married at that age, and who has 
the responsibility of family. 1 
think that special dispensation is a 
compensation act which just about 
balances it, and I think if a young 
family man gets help from our 
government, whether it is farm 
help or whether it is building-a- 
home help, he should feel that he 
is getting dispensation and com- 
pensation as an adult, without par- 
ticipating in making our laws be- 
fore, I think, he is quite ready for 
it. 

Congressman Keating: Well, I 
might point out, as Mr. Prall said, 
we're not talking in that question 
only of the G.I.’s. There are mil- 
lions of young wage earners of 18, 
19 and 20, who are paying taxes, 
they are subject to the same deduc- 
tions from their pay envelope, they 
are paying taxes the same as their 


elders, yet they have no voice in 
the election of those men who are 
to levy taxes upon them. It’s tax- 
ation without representation. 


Mr. Murray: Well, that has a 
familiar ring, Congressman Keat- 
ing. I just wonder, by way of 
tying together these two questions, 
how you both feel with respect to 
the query, as to whether or not the 
qualifications that fit young men 
for military service necessarily 
make them mature enough to ex- 
ercise the voting privilege? 


Congressman Keating: No, I 
don’t say that necessarily. I dis- 
agree with Miss Hurst in her 
statement that a soldier is not 


called upon to think for himself, 
his decisions are handed to him. 
I have had a little experience in 
that field as an officer, and I know 
the fighting qualities of our young 
men and the very fact that they 
could think for themselves is one 
of the reasons that has made them 
the greatest fighting force in the 
world. (Applause ) 


QUESTIONS CPISbonne 


Questioner: Miss Hurst, Do 
you therefore believe that the youth 
of America should keep out of 
politics ? 

Miss Hurst: By no means. You 
can’t go through our universities 
and see the amount of time and 
attention that is devoted to political 
economy and feel for a moment 
that it is anything but extremely 
valuable. I say certainly mot keep 
out of the arena of thinking in 
terms of politics. I’m talking about 
plunging into the participation of 
the vote before you are ready to go 
actively into politics. 


Questioner: To Congressman 
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Miss Hurst: I’m speaking, Con- 
gressman, of strategic decisions.) 
I’m not speaking of the reflexes, © 
and the gallantry, and the bravery 
of our boys on the field. I take 
that for granted. That just isn’t 
controversial. 

I’m talking about the economical 
and social aspects of his life. He 
goes into a regimented way of. 
life, and the decisions we are dis- 
cussing here tonight are in that 
area. Certainly no one could even 
question the quality of our men on 
the field. 

Congressman Keating: Oh, no, 
and I know Miss Hurst didn’t 
mean to question them, and I hope 
that nothing I said would carry that 
implication. What I meant to say, 
however, was that our young men 
are unique, more than any other 
soldiers in the world, in being able 
to follow out a command; yet, 
when an emergency struck them, to 
be able to know what they should 
do. 


Keating. If a person under 21 
cannot be held to a contract, why 
should they be given the right to 
vote? 

Congressman Keating: Well, 1) 
don’t think that necessarily those | 
two things go together. There are 
many states where they are held | 
liable to a contract. I think you | 
are correct. You are from New) 
York State, as I am, and in New | 
York State, the age is 21 when the 
person has contractual responsi- | 
bility. In many states of the coun- 
try, it is a younger age than that. 
I don’t think the two, however, go 
hand in hand. I personally wouldn’t 


object to contractual responsibility 
at 18, but I don’t think there is any 
connection between the two. 

Miss Hurst: I think you say in 
your statement, Congressman, that 
18-year-old youth is dealt with in 
<riminal law on an adult basis. 
i think if we looked into it 
we would find that there is a very 
special dispensation and discrimina- 
tion in favor of handling the 18- 
year-olds in a special department 
of consideration in our country. 
I think it is one of its glories that 
this is true. It is one of its written 
and unwritten laws in various 
states. 


Questioner: My question is to 
Miss Hurst. Do you not feel that 
an 18-year-old college sophomore 
is more familiar with national prob- 
lems and therefore more qualified 
to make decisions on them than a 
40-year-old who never got past the 
eighth grade? 


Miss Hurst: I think he is prob- 
ably as qualified from an academic 
standpoint, yes. And that again 
leads us right deeply into the 
fallacies of our qualifications for 
voting. The forty-year-old who 
never got past the eighth grade is 
not, in my opinion, a qualified 
voter. That again remains that 
unexplored area of our discussion 
today. 

‘Congressman Keating: I'd have to 
take issue with Miss Hurst on the 
forty-year-old who never got past 
the eighth grade not being quali- 
fied. Now we have gone to op- 
posite sides. I’m arguing her case 
and she is arguing mine. It seems 
f> me that that gets back to her 
Zéfinition of wisdom. It isn’t only 
book learning. I wouldn’t want to 
be considered to be advocating that 
ajone. 

I think experience and all of the 
dings that enter into life bear on 
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the subject of ability and qualifica- 
tions of voting. 


Mr. Murray: Let me have a 
question from a young lady this 
time. 


Questioner: My question is di- 
rected to Congressman Keating. Is 
there any evidence as to how the 
servicemen feel about the problem 
other than 18-year-old servicemen? 


Congressman Keating: No, there 
isn’t. I’d like to tell you a personal 
experience I had when I was serv- 
ing overseas during the last war, 
in which a serviceman sold me on 
his ability to vote—a 19-year-older 
—but I don’t want to take the time 
for that, and as far as I know, 
there have been no polls on that 


subject. Perhaps Miss Hurst knows 
of something. 
Miss Hurst: No, I just wanted 


to ask the Congressman if he didn’t 
think that was rather an eloquent 
statement slanted toward our dis- 
cussion tonight. Is it possible that 
there has been no composite state- 
ments from these men regarding 
what is a rather important issue? 

Congressman Keating: 1 don’t 
know of any. After all, solicitous 
as we very probably are, about 
the servicemen, they do not repre- 
sent but a relatively small per- 
centage of the total number in- 
volved. My guess is very strongly 
that you would find the servicemen 
would vote two or three to one 
in favor of having the privilege to 
vote when they are called upon to 
fight. But I can’t say that cate- 
gorically. 

Questioner: This question is ad- 
dressed to Miss Hurst. Where the 
suffrage has been extended in 
Georgia to 18-year-olds, have they 
used their voting power? 

Miss Hurst: I'm going to pass 
that on to the Congressman, who 


I’m sure is better qualified to dis- 
cuss that. 


Congressman Keating: 1 believe 
in all honesty and fairness, and I 
appreciate Miss Hurst’s unselfish- 
ness in that regard—I think they 
have used the right to vote just in 
about the same percentage that their 
elders have. I was told that the 
first time, when they first qualify, 
the percentage voting is somewhat 
larger than normal, but then it 
settles down and there is about 
the same percentage that vote other 
times. 


Mr. Murray: Thank you, Con- 
gressman, for pinch-hitting on that 
reply. Our next question, please. 


Questioner: My question is ad- 
dressed to Miss Hurst. Do you 
think by allowing 18-year-olds to 
vote, juvenile delinquency can be 
eliminated through greater interest 
in the welfare of the country? 


Miss Hurst: I must say in all 
fairness and looking at it from 
both sides, I certainly think it 
could do no harm. It’s hypothetical 
what amount of good it could do. 
But let’s assume, just for the reason 
of being sanguine, that it might 
help a bit. I’m jumping over to 
the Congressman’s side on that one. 

Mr. Murray: My question is di- 
rected to Congressman Keating. 
Does the ability to fight a war have 
any relation to maturity of mind? 
After all, I feel a child is capable 
of fighting. 

Congressman Keating: I have ex- 
plained that I don’t think that is 
the strongest argument in favor of 
giving the 18-year-olds the right 
to vote. I think when they say 
that an 18-year-old who fights for 
his country should have the right 
to vote, then the people who make 
that argument—and I make it too— 
base it upon the fact that they have 
assumed the obligation of defending 
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you and me and defending our 
homes and our country, and there- 
fore they should have the privilege 
of electing the men that are going 
to tell them to go out and de-’ 
fend us. 


Questioner: Representative Keat- 
ing, do you believe the 18-year- 
olds will follow in their parents’ 
foosteps and that their vote will 
be a repetition of the family vote? 


Mr. Murray: There’s a good prac- 
tical question for you, Congress- 
man. 


Congressman Keating: That is a 
very good question. I know that 
in many areas where the pattern of 
voting is either Republican or 
Democrat and pretty well settled, | 
the political leaders there are luke- 
warm toward the idea of 18-year- 
olds and 19-year-olds voting. Why? 
Because they are afraid that they 
will reason things out for them- 
selves and cannot be regimented as 
well as their elders. 

Now, that is something that I’m 
not afraid of, and I think it is 
good politics for the future, and it 
is good politics not to be afraid 
of that argument. 


Questioner; Congressman Keat- 
ing, you are willing to reduce the 
voting age from 21 to 18 because. 
of your stated reasons. By that same- 
logic, would you be willing to re- 
duce the age qualification for 
United States Representatives from 
25 to, say, 21? 

Congressman Keating: 1 have 
never given any thought to that, 
but I’m not at all sure I’d be op- 
posed to it. I would look to the 
voters to elect a person properly 
qualified to represent them. I would 
think normally it would be some- 
one 25 years old or more, but I’m 
not scared by that argument. 


Mr. Murray: On that note, may 
I thank you, Congressman Keating, 


and Miss Fannie Hurst for your 
most interesting discussions. 

Our thanks this evening to our 
hosts for this Town Meeting on 
Staten Island. Dr. David Delo, 
President of Wagner College, and 


his associates, A. J. Krahmer, Mr. 
Robert Owens, Jr., Frank Mul- 
vihill, President, and Art O. Hed- 
quist, Executive Secretary of the 
Staten Island Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
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FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


Background Questions 
In his State of the Union message, President Eisenhower asked 


Was this a good 


Or, must it be viewed as a 


Or, are 18-year-olds 


Do they 


ie 
Congress to put through a resolution to amend the Constitution 
and give the vote to all those 18 years and over. 
or bad recommendation? 

2. Has agitation for lowering the voting age been going on for many 
years? Or, has advocacy of this move become stronger since military 
demands required an 18-year-old draft? 

a. If strong agitation for such a move preceded the 18-year-old 
draft, what basic reasons were given in its support? 

b. If not, is the often-heard argument that “if they’re old enough 
to fight, they’re old enough to vote” a valid one? 

c. Can lowering the voting age be considered as an emergency 
measure of part of a wartime policy? 
matter of permanent policy in our political life? 

d. If military service is the paramount reason for giving the vote 
to 18-year-olds, should boys and girls of that age who are not in 
service be granted suffrage? 

3. What was the reasoning behind the institution of the 18-year-old 

draft? 

a. Was it because of a manpower shortage? 
at the height of physical strength? 

b. Are they, as many argued then, more easily disciplined, more 
malleable, more used to group action than older men? 

c. Are they, as others claimed, less bowed down with mature re- 
sponsibilities of family and business? 

4, Are the qualifications that fit young men for military service neces- 
sarily those that make for mature exercise of voting privileges? 

5. Are today’s 18-year-olds more or less mature than those of a few 

+» decades ago? 

a. Have they demonstrated emotional stability and intellectual aware- 

Ze ness? 

 b. Has their environment become more or less protective? 

4 stay in school longer? Are they supported longer? 
c. Have the adult problems confronting them become infinitely more 


complex? Or, are they relatively the same? 


d. What experiences in coping with problems and assuming respon- 
sibilities has the average 18-year-old had? 
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e. What experience with personal freedom and independent judgment 
has the average 18-year-old had? 


Which of the aforementioned characteristics is most important in a 
new voter? . 


What is the relationship between the obligations imposed by a 

society and the rights and privileges it grants? 

a. What rights and privileges has the American 18-year-old? How 
do these compare with rights and privileges of the youth of other j} 
nations ? 

b. What obligations does American youth have to their society? 
Are these obligations greater or lesser than those imposed upon 
youth of other nations? 

c. Do the obligations of 18-year-olds in this country outweigh their 
rights and privileges? Or, vice versa? 


Has American youth been assuming more rights and obligations in 
recent years? 


Are not all Americans affected by government policy from the day 
of birth on and before? If this is so, then should the fact that one 
is affected by government policy be an argument for suffrage? 


Do our laws and courts take special cognizance of the youth offenders 
under 21? If so, is this special care based on an assumption of 
relative immaturity? 


Have there been any studies made of the 18-year-olds as a group? jj 


At what point in his experience is the average 18-year-old? 


has he just graduated high school? is he living at home with parents ? 
has he already started working ? is he married? 
has he gone to college? is he going into the army? 


What does the experience of the State of Georgia, the only state) 
which has given the 18-year-old the vote, indicate as to the ad- 
visability of extending this practice? 

a. Former Goy. Ellis Arnall, who sponsored the 18-year-old vote, 
said that it had “added a tremendous group of voters” and had 
had an important effect on state elections because young people 
take a more active interest in politics. Do you agree? ‘ 

b. Gov. Herman Talmadge, who also approves of the lower voting’ 
age, said that youth reaching 18 register and cast a “novelty” 


vote and then tend to lose interest until they are 25. Do you 
agree? 


Since there is nothing in the Constitution which sets a voting age, 
does a change in the voting age require a Constitutional amendment? 


a. What will be the effect of a Congressional resolution such as 
was suggested by the President ? 


b. Is this a matter that should be left to the states to decide? 


How would enfranchising the 18-year-old affect the U.S.? 


a. Evaluate the contention that youth would bring more idealism 
to American political life. 


b. Evaluate the contention that a youthful vote will tend to strengthen. 
visionary, impractical or “crackpot” schemes. 
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MEXICO 


A Portrait of Progress” 


A six-week series of informational and cultural programs on the 
heme “Mexico—A Portrait of Progress” will take place in New York 
city from March 16th through April 20th, under the direction of 
[he Town Hall. Plans have been in progress over the past few months, 
soth in Mexico and the United States, to bring a group of Mexican 
eaders representing the fields of government, business, education, labor- 
nanagement relations, and the arts, for six weekly discussion programs 
n the Town Hall auditorium. The meetings have been scheduled for 
ix successive Tuesdays at 4 p.m., starting March 16th. Each discussion 
eriod will be followed by motion pictures illustrating some phase of 
Mexican life. Afterward, an informal reception will be held in the 
[own Hall auditorium lounge at which members of the audience will 
lave an Opportunity to meet the speakers. 


Admission to the six meetings is by invitation. Business executives 
‘oncerned with Mexico or international trade in general, educators, mature 
tudents from institutions within the metropolitan area, and a selected 
sroup of individuals interested in the project are now being invited. 
Xequests for tickets from the public generally will be honored as space 
yermits. The project is being financed by gifts from Mexican and United 
jtates corporations and individuals as a public service. 


In addition to the six Town Hall programs, a number of collateral 
‘vents are being arranged as part of this unique international project. 
Window displays and special exhibitions of Mexican painting, crafts, 
extiles, coins, architecture, etc., are being planned in co-operation with 
ibraries, banks, stores, the Town Hall Club, and elsewhere in New 
(ork City. 

To emphasize the importance of the project, “America’s Town Meet- 
ng of the Air,’ produced by Town Hall for ABC radio network, will 
‘iginate from Mexico City on March 16th, 9:00-9:45 p.m., E.S.T. 
How Can We Strengthen Mexican-U.S. Friendship?” will be discussed 
1» the broadcast by William B. Richardson, Vice President of National 
lity Bank of New York; Adolfo I. Riveroll, President of the Life 
nsurance Company, La Nacional; Rodrigo de Llano, Director General of 
lxeelsior; and John Wilhelm of Business Week. Other special radio 
nd television programs are being arranged locally, including a 13-week 
eries on Mexico to be broadcast over station WNYC. 


— To encourage student attendance at the Town Hall discussion pro- 

vzms, an essay competition open to high school seniors and college 
ndergraduates, as well as to high school teachers, has been arranged. 
Weiters of the two winning essays will be flown to Mexico City by 
\sserican Airlines, where the Mexican government will provide living 
“senses and a summer scholarship at the University of Mexico. 
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. IS THERE A PLACE FOR NEUTRALISM IN THE WORLD TODAY? 


" David M. Baldwin, December 8, 1953. 
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